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DEFENCE 


OF     THE 


ROCKINGHAM    PARTY, 


JL  H  E  prefent  reign  will  certainly  ap- 
pear to  our  pofterity  full  of  the  noblefl 
materials  for  hiftory.  Many  circum- 
flances  feem  to  have  pointed  it  out  as 
a  very  critical  period.  The  general  dif- 
fufion  of  fcience  has,  in  fome  degree, 
enlightened  the  minds  of  all  men  -,  and 
has  cleared  fuch,  as  have  any  influence 
upon  the  progrefs  of  manners  and  fo- 
ciety,  from  a  thoufand  unv^orthy  prc- 
B  polTeflions, 
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polTeffions.  The  difilpatlon  and  Iiixui-y 
that  reign  uncontrouled  have  fpread  effi- 
minacy  and  irrefolution  every  where.—* 
The  grand  defedion  of  the  United  States 
of  America  from  the  mother  country,  is 
one  of  the  mofl  interefting  events,  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe  for 
centuries.  And  the  number  of  extraor- 
dinary geniufes  that  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  poUtical  world,  gives 
a  dignity  to  the  fcene.  They  pour  a 
luftre  over  the  darkeft  parts  of  the  ftory, 
and  beftow  a  beauty  upon  the  tragedy^ 
that  it  could  not  othervvife  have  pofTefTed. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  attentiork 
of  mankind  has  been  kept  alive  by  a 
ferics  of  the  moft  important  events,  we 
ceafe  to  admire  at  things  which  would 
otherwife  appear  uncommon,  and  won- 
ders almofl  lofe  their  name.  Even  now, 
however,  when  men  were  almoft  grown 
callous  to  novelty,  and  the  youngeft  of  us 
had,  like  Cato  in  the  play,  lived  long 
enough  to  be  **  furprifed  at  nothing,"  a 
matter  has  occurred  ^v^^hich  few  expedledj- 

and 
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and  to  which,  for  that  reafon,  men  of  n® 
great  ftrength  of  mind,  of  no  nerve  of 
political  feeling,  fcarcely  know  how  to 
reconcile  themfelves.  I  refer  to  the 
coalition  between  the  friends  of  the  late 
marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the  noble 
commoner  in  the  blue  ribbon. 

The  manner  of  blaming  this  action  is 
palpable  and  eafy.    The  cenfure  is  chiefs 
]y  direded   againft   that  wonderful  man, 
whom,  at  leafl  in  their  hearts,  his  coun- 
trymen, I  believe,  have  agreed  to  regard 
as   the  perfon  of  brighteft  genius,    and 
moft  extenfive  capacity,  that  now  adorns 
the  Britifh  fenate.     Has  not  this  perfon, 
we  are  aiked,  for  years  attacked  the  noble 
lord  in   the   moft   unqualified    manner? 
Is   there  any   afperfion,   any  infmuation, 
that  he  has  not  thrown  out  upon  his  cha- 
racter ?   Has  he  not   reprefented  him  as 
the  weakeft  man,  and  the  worft  minifter, 
to  wKom  the  direction  of  affairs  was  ever 
committed  ?    Has  he  not  imputed  to  his 
prerogative  principles,   and  his  palpable 
pifcondudt,   the  whole  catalogue  of  our 
B  2  misfortunes  ? 
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misfortunes  ?  If  fuch  men  as  thefe  are  to 
unite  for  the  detefted  purpofes  of  ambi- 
tion, what  fecurity  can  we  have  for  any 
thing  valuable,  that  yet  remains  to  us  ? 
Is  not  this  the  very  utmoft  reach  of  front- 
lefs  profligacy  ?  What  dependence  after 
this  is  to  be  placed  in  the  man,  who  has 
thus  given  the  lie  to  all  his  profeflions, 
and  impudently  flown  in  the  face  of  that 
honeft  and  unfufpe<fling  virtue,  which  had 
hitherto  given  him  credit  for  the  redi- 
^ude  of  his  intentions  ? 

I  do  not  mean  for  the  prefent  to  enter 
into  a  dire<fl  anfwer  to  thefe  feveral  ob- 
fervations.  I  leave  it  to  others,  to  reft 
the  weight  of  their  caufe  upon  founding 
exclamations  and  pompous  interogatories. 
For  myfelf,  I  am  flrmly  perfuaded,  that 
the  oftner  the  late  conducft  of  the  Rock- 
ingham connexion  is  fummoned  to  the 
bar  of  fair  reafon,  the  more  cooly  it  is 
confidered,  and  the  lefs  the  examiner  is 
led  away  by  the  particular  prejudices  of 
this  fide  or  of  that,  the  more  commendable 
;t  \yill  appear.  We  do  not  fear  the  light. 
^  "'  '  Wo 
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We  do  not  (hun  the  fcrutlny.  We  are 
under  no  apprehenfions  foV  the  confe- 
quences. 

I  will  reft  my  argument  upon  the  re- 
gular proof  of  thefe  three  propofitions. 

Firil: — That    the    Rockingham     con-    / 
nexion,  was  the  only  connexion  by  which 
the  country  could  be  well  ferved. 

Secondly — That  they  were  not  by 
themfelves  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  fup- 
port  the  weight  of  adminiftration. 

Thirdly — That  they  were  not  the  men 
whofe  fervices  were  the  moft  likely  to  be 
called  for  by  the  fovereign,  in  the  pre- 
fent  crifis. 


Firfl — I  am  to  prove,  that  the  coun- 
try could  net  be  well  ferved  but  by  the 
Rockingham  connexion. 

There  are  three  points  principally  con- 
prned  in  the  conftituting  a  good  admini- 

Itration ; 
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-ilratlon  j  liberal  principles,  rcfpedlable 
abilities,  and  incorruptible  integrity — > 
Let  us  examine  with  a  view  to  thefe,  the 
other  four  parties  in  the  Britifli  govern^ 
jnent.  The  connexion  of  the  earl  of 
Shelburne,  that  of  lord  North,  the  Bed- 
ford party,  and  the  Scottish.  In  review- 
ing thefe,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  fhould 
employ  a  manly  freedom,  though,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  fhould  be  much  unwil- 
ling to  do  a  partial  injuftice  to  any  of 
them. 

It  is  true,  there  is  fome  difference  be- 
tween the  language  of  the  fame  men  in 
office,  and  out  of  office.  The  Bedford 
connexion,  however,  ha^^  never  been 
conceived  to  bear  an  over  favourable 
afpedt  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  They  are 
the  avowed  enemies  of  innovation  and 
reform. 

The  Scottilh  party  are  pretty  much 
confounded  with  the  fet  of  men  that  are 
called,  by  way  of  diftindion,  the  king's 

friends. 
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friends.  The  defign  of  thefe  men  ha9 
been  to  exalt  regal  power  and  preroga- 
tive upon  the  ruins  of  ariftocracy,  and 
the  neck  of  the  people.  Arguments,  and 
thofe  by  no  means  of  a  frivolous  defcrlp- 
tion,  have  been  brought  to  prove,  that 
a  moft  fubtle  and  deep-laid  fcheme  was 
formed  by  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  to  fubferve  this  odious  purpofe. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  pur- 
fued  with  the  moft  inflexible  conftancy, 
and,  like  a  fkift,  when  it  fails  along  the 
meandering  courfe  of  a  river,  finally  to 
have  turned  to  account  the  moft  unto- 
ward gales. 

Lord  North,  whatever  we  may  fuppofe 
to  have  been  his  intrinfic  abilities,  ftands 
forward,  as,  perhaps,  the  moft  unfor- 
tunate minifter,  that  this  country  ever 
produced.  Misfortune  overtook  him  in 
the  aflertion  of  the  higheft  monarchical 
principles.  In  fpite  of  misfortune,  he 
adherred  inflexibly  to  that  alfertion.  In 
the  moft  critical  fituations  he  remained 
in  a  ftate  of  hefitation   and  uncertainty, 

till 
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till  the  tide,  that  *«  taken  at  the  floods 
led  up  to  fortune,"  was  lofl-.  His  verfa- 
tility,  and  the  undilguifed  attachment, 
that  he  manifeftcd  to  emolument  and 
power,  were  furely  unworthy  of  the  ftake 
that  was  entrufted  to  him. 

In  what  I  have  now  faid,  I  do  not 
much  fear  to  be  contradicted.  It  was 
not  with  a  view  to  fuch  as  are  attached 
to  any  of  thefe  parties,  that  I  have  taken 
tip  the  pen.  Thofe  who  come  under  this 
delcription,  are  almoft  univerfally  the  ad- 
vocates of  monarchy,  and  think  that  they 
have  nothing  to  regret,  but  that  power 
and  police  are  not  eftablifhed  upon  a 
more  uncontrolable  footing  among  us. 
To  fuch  perfons  I  do  not  addrefs  myfelf* 
I  know  of  nothing  that  the  friends  of 
lord  Rockingham  have  to  offer  that  can 
be  of  any  weight  with  them  ;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  fhould  blufh  to  fay  a 
word,  that  fhould  tend  to  conciliate  their 
approbation  to  a  fyftem,  in  which  my 
heart  was  interefted.  The  men  I  wi(h 
chiefly  to  have  in  view,    are  thofe  that 

are 
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are  perfonally  attached  to  the  earl  of 
Shelburnej  fuch  as  ftand  aloof  from  all 
parties,  and  are  inclined  to  have  hut  an 
indifferent  opinion  of  any;  and  fuch  as 
have  adhered  to  the  connexion  1  have 
.undertaken  to  defend,  but  whofe  appro- 
bation .  has  hecn  fomewhat  cooled  hy 
their  late  condud:.  The  tv.'o.laft  in  par- 
^ticular,  I  confider  as  leaft  under  the  power 
of  prejudice,  and  mofl;  free  to  the  in- 
ifluence  of  rational  convidlion. 

The  friends  of  freedom  have,  I  believe, 
in  no  inflance  hefitated,  but  between  the 
Rockingham  connexion,  and  the  earl  of 
Shelburne.  It  is  thefe  two  then  that  it 
remains  for  me  to  examine.  Lord  SheU 
burne  had  the  misfortune  of  coming  very 
early  upon  the  public  flage.  At  that  time 
he  conneaed  himfelf  with  the  earl  of 
Bute,  and  entered  with  warmth  into  the 
oppofition  to  Mr.  fecretary  Pitt.  Jn 
this  fyflem  of  condua:,  however,  he  did 
not  long  perfift  ;  he  fpeedily  broke  with 
the  favourite,  and  foon  after  joined  the 
C:^lebrated  hero,  that  had  lately  been  the 
^  objed: 
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object  of  his  attack.  By  this  perfon  he 
was  introduced  to  a  confiderable  poft 
in  adminiftration.  In  office,  he  is 
chiefly  remembered  by  the  very  deciiive 
flile  of  authority  and  cenfure  he  em- 
ployed, in  a  public  letter,  relative  to  the 
refiftance  that  v/as  made  to  the  a(ft  of 
1767,  for  impofing  certain  duties  in  Ame- 
rica. From  his  relignation  with  lord 
Chatham,  he  uniformly  and  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  the  meafures  that  were  adopted 
for  crufhing  tbat  refiftance.  He  perfe- 
vered,  with  much  apparent  conftancy,  in 
one  line  of  condudl  for  near  ten  years,  and 
this  is  certainly  the  mofl:  plaufible  period 
of  his  ftory.  He  firft  called  forth  the 
fufpicions  of  generous  and  liberal  men  in 
every  rank  of  fociety,  by  his  refolute  oppo- 
iition  to  the  American  independency  in 
1778.  But  it  was  in  the  adminixlration, 
that  Teemed  to  have  been  formed  under  fo 
favourable  aufpices  in  the  fpring  of  1782, 
that  he  came  mofl:  forward  to  general 
examination. 

The 
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The  Pvockingham  connexion,  in  con* 
formity  to  what  were  then  fuppofed  to  be 
the  vvifl^es  of  the  people,  united,  though 
not  without  fome  hefitatlon,  with  the 
noble  earl  and  his  adherents,  in  the  con- 
du6l  of  public  affairs.  And  how  did  he 
reward  their  confidence  ?  He  was  careful 
to  retain  the  queftion  refpecling  his  real 
ientiments  upon  the  bufinefs  of  America, 
in  as  much  obfcurity  as  ever.  He  wrote 
officially  a  letter  to  fir  Guy  Carleton, 
which  has  never  feen  the  light,  by  which 
that  officer  was  induced  to  declare  the 
American  independency  already  irre- 
verfibly  recognifed  by  the  court  of  Lon- 
don ',  by  which  he  appears  to  have  de- 
ceived all  his  brother  minifiers  without 
exception ;  and  by  which  Mr.  Fox  In 
particular,  was  induced  to  make  the  fame 
declaration  with  general  Carleton  to  fo- 
reign courts,  and  to  come  forward  in  the 
commons  peremptorily  to  affirm,  that 
there  was  not  a  fecond  opinion  in  the 
cabinet,  upon  this  interefting  fubjedl. 
How  rnuft  a  man  of  his  undifguifed  and 
manly  chara(5ler  have  felt,  when,  within 
C  2  a  week 
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A  Week  from  this  time,  he  found  the  noble 
earl  declaring  that  nothing  had  ever  been 
further  from  his  thoughts,  than  an  uncon- 
ditional    recognition  ;    and     fuccefsfully 
exerting  himf^lf  to  bring  over  a  majority 
in  the  cabinet  to  the  oppofite  fentiment? 
Lord  Shelburne's  obtaining,  or  accepting, 
call  it  w^hlch  you   will,  of  the  office  of 
iirft  lord   of  the    treafury,  upon  the   de- 
mife  of  lord  Rockingham,    v^ithout  the 
privity  of  his  fellow   Minifters,   was  con- 
trary to  every  maxim  of  ingenuous  con- 
dud:,  and  every  principle  upon  which  an  ! 
affociation  of  parties  can  be    fupported. 
The  declaration  he  made,  and  which  was 
contradid-d  both  by  his  own  friends  in 
the  cabinet,    and  thofe  of  Mr.  Fox,  that 
he  knew  of  no  reafon  in  God's  earth  for 
that  gentleman's  refignation,   but  that  of 
his  having    fucceeded    to   the    office   of 
premier,  was  furely  fufficiently  fingular. 

But  he  is  celebrated  for  being  a  man 
of  large  profeffions,  and  by  thefe  profef- 
fions  he  has  induced  fome  perfons  in 
different  clalTes  in  fociety,  to  efleem  him 

the 
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iho.  friend  of  liberty  and  renovation; 
What  he  has  held  out,  however,  upon 
thefe  heads,  has  not  been  entirelv  con- 
fiftent.  He  has  appeared  the  enthu- 
fiaftical  partizan  of  the  ariflocracy,  a 
kind  of  government,  which,  carried  to  its 
height,  is  perhaps,  of  all  the  diiferenC 
fpecies  of  defpotifm,  the  mofl:  intolerable. 
He  has  talked  in  a  very  particular  (liie  of 
his  fears  of  reducing  the  regal  power  to 
a  fhadow,  of  his  defire  that  the  exten- 
fion  of  prerogative  fhould  keep  pace  with 
the  confirmation  of  popular  rights,  and 
his  refolution,  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power 
to  prevent  it,  a  king  of  England  fhould 
never  be  brought  to  a  level  with  a  king 
of  Mahrattas.  The  true  fons  of  freedom 
will  not  certainly  be  very  apprehenfive 
upon  this  fcore,  and  will  leave  it  to  the 
numbers  that  will  ever  remain  the  ad- 
herents of  monarchical  power,  to  guard 
the  barriers  of  the  throne  In  oppofi- 
tion,  his  declarations  in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  feemed  indeed  very  deci- 
five.  In  adminiftration,  he  was  parti- 
cularly careful    to    explain    away    thelc 

decla- 


declarations,  and  to  alTare  the  people  ttat 
he  would  never  employ  any  influence  in 
fupport  of  the  meafure,  but  would  only 
countenance  it  fo  far  as  it  appeared  to  bs 
the  fen fe  of  parliament.  In  other  words, 
that  he  would  remain  neutral,  or  at  mod 
only  honour  the  fubjeft  with  an  eloquent 
harangue,  and  intereft  himfelf  no  furthef 
refpectingit. 

But  let  us  proceed  from  his  language  to 
his  condudt  in  office.  Almoft  every  falu-* 
tary  meafure  of  adminiftration,  from  the 
refignation  of  lord  North  downward, 
was  brought  about  during  the  union  of 
the  noble  earl  with  the  Rockingham 
connexion.  What  inference  are  we  to 
<iraw  from  this  ? — That  adminiftration, 
as  aufpicious  as  it  was  tranfitory,  has 
never  been  charged  with  more  than  one 
error.  They  were  thought  too  liberal  in 
the  diftribution  of  two  or  three  fmecures 
und  pcniions.  To  whom  v/ere  they 
diftributed  ?  Uniformly,  exclufively,  to 
the  friends  of  lord  Shelburne.  Lord 
J^helburne  propofcd  tliem  to  his    auguil 

colleague. 
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colleague,  and  the  marquis,  whofe  faults, 
if  he  had  any,  were  an  excefs  of  mildnefs, 
and  an  unfufpedting  fimplicity,  perhaps 
too  readily  complied.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  not  one  of  his  friends 
accepted,  or  to  not  one  of  his  friends  were 
thefe  emoluments  extended.  But,  if 
the  noble  marquis  were  fparing  in  the 
diftribution  of  penfions,  the  deficiency 
was  abundantly  fupplied  by  his  fuccelTor. 
While  the  interefts  of  the  people  were 
negle(fted  and  forgotten,  the  attention  of 
the  premier  was  in  a  confiderable  degree 
engroffed  by  the  petty  arrangements  of 
office.  For  one  man  a  certain  department 
of  bufinefs  was  marked  out;  the  place  had 
been  previoufly  filled  by  another.  Here 
the  firft  perfon  was  at  all  events  to  be 
promoted;  and  the  fecond  gratified  with 
a  penfion.  Thus,  in  the  minute  detail 
of  employment,  in  adjuring  the  inde- 
clinables  of  a  court  calendar,  to  detach 
a  ccmmh  from  this  department,  and  to  fix 
a  clerk  in  that,  burthen  after  burthen 
has  been  heaped  upon  the  {boulders  of  a 
callous  and    lethargic    people. — But    no 

man 
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man  can  %,  that  the  earl  of  Shelburne 
has  been  idle.  Befide  all  this,  he  has 
reflored  peace  to  his  country.  His  me- 
rits  in  this  bufinels,  have  already  been 
fufficiently  agitated.  To  examine  them 
afrefh  would  lead  me  too  far  from  the 
fcope  of  my  fubjed.  I  will  not  therefore 
now  detain- myfdf  either  to  exculpate  or 
criminate  the  minifter,  to  whom,  what, 
ever  they  are,  they  are  principally  to  be 
afcribed. 

From  the  confiderations  already  fug- 
gefted,  I  am  afraid  thus  much  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  that  the  earl  of  Shel- 
burne is  a  man,  dark,  infidious  and  in. 
explicit  in  his  defigns;  no  decided  friend 
of  the  privileges  of  the  people  i  and  in 
both  relpeds  a  perfon  very  improper  to 
condud:  the  affairs  of  this  country.  I 
would  hope  however,  that  the  celebrated 
charaaer  given  of  him  by  the  late  lor4 
Holland  was  fomewhat  too  fevere.  «*  I 
*'  have  met  with  many,  who  by  perfe- 
••  verance    and  labour  have  made  them- 

**  felves 
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"  felves  Jefuits  j  it  is  peculiar  to  this  man 
'*  to  have  been  born  one." 

Such  then  is  the  eftimate  we  are  com- 
pelled to  form  of  a  man  who  in  his  pro- 
feflions    has   fometimes  gone    as    far,   as 
the  moft  zealous  votaries  of  liberty.    And 
what  is  the  inference  we  fhall  draw  from 
this  ?  Shall  we,  for  the  fake  of  one  man 
fo  fpecious  and  plaufible,    learn  to  think 
the  language   of  all  men   equally  empty 
and    deceitful  ?   Having    once    been    be- 
trayed,  fliall  w^e  avoid  all  future  rifk,    by 
treatino-  every  pretender  to  patriotifm  and 
public   fpirit,   as   a  knave  and  an  impof- 
tor  ?  This  indeed  is  aconclufion  to  which 
the  unprincipled  and  the  vicious  are  ever 
propenfe.     They  judge  of  their  fellows 
by  themfelves,   and   from  the   depravity 
of  their  own  hearts   are  willing  to  infer, 
that  every    honefty   has   its   price.     But 
the  very  motive  that  inclines  the  depraved 
to  fuch  a  mode  of  reafoning,  muft,   upon 
the  very  fame  account,   deter  the  man  of 
virtue   from  adopting  it.    Virtue   is  ori- 
ginally  ever     fimple    and    unfufpeding. 
D  Confcious 


Confcious  to  its  own  reditudc,  and  the 
integrity  of  its  profeffions,  it  naturally 
expeds  the  fame  fpecies  of  conduft  from 
others.  By  every  difappointmcnt  of  this 
kind,  it  is  mortified  and  humbled.  Long, 
very  long  mufl  it  have  been  baffled,  and 
countlefs  muft  have  been  its  mortifica- 
tions, ere  it  can  be  induced  to  adopt  a 
principle  of  general  miftrufl.  And  that 
fuch  a  principle  fhould  have  fo  large  a 
fpread  among  perfons,  whofe  honefiy, 
candour  forbids  us  to  fufped,  is  furely, 
of  all  the  paradoxes  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  incomparably  the  greatefl. — The 
man  of  virtue  then  will  be  willing,  be- 
fore he  gives  up  all  our  political  con- 
nexions without  diftindion,  to  go  along 
with  me  to  the  review  of  the  only  one 
that  yet  remains  to  be  examined,  that  of 
the  late  marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Too  much  perhaps  cannot  be  faid  in 
their  praife.  They  have  nearly  engroffed 
the  confidence  of  every  friend  of  liberty. 
They  are  the  only  men,  whofe  principles 
were  never  darkened  with  the  cloud  ot  fuf- 
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plcioo.   What,  kt  me  afk,  has  been  their 
uniform  conducT:  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  reign  ?  They  have  been  ever  (leady 
in  their  oppofition,    to  whatever  bore  an 
ill  afpea  to    the   caufe  of  freedom,   and 
to    the    whole    train    of    thofe   political 
meafures,    that  have   terminated  in  cala- 
mity and    ruin.     They  have  been   twice 
in  adminiaration.     Profpcrity  and  power 
are  ufually  circumftances   that  prove  the 
fevered   virtue.      While  in  power   how 
then  did  this  party  condua  themfelves  ? 

Of  their  fird  adminillration  the  principal 
meafure  was  the  ftamp  aft.     A  law  that 
reftored  tranquility  to  a  diftraded  empire. 
A  law,  to  which,  if  fucceeding  admini-   . 
flrations  had  univerfally  adhered,  we  had 
been  at  this  moment,    the  exclufive  allies 
and  patrons  of  the  whole  continent   of 
North  America.     A  law,    that  they  car- 
ried in  oppofition  to  the  all-dreaded  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
aaainft  the  inclination  of  thofe  fecret  di- 
reaors,    from   whofe  hands  they  receive 
their   delegated   power.     They  repealed 
the  excife  upon  cyder.     They  abohOied 
D  2  general 
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general  warrants.  And  after  having 
been  the  authors  of  thefe  and  a  thoufand 
other  benefits  in  the  midft  of  florms  and 
danger  ^  they  quitted  their  places  with  a 
^difinterextednefs,  that  no. other  fet  of 
men  have  imitated.  They  fecured  neither 
place,  penfion,  nor  reverfion  to  thcm- 
felves,  or  any  of  their  adherents. 

Their  fecond  adminiftration  was  in- 
deed very  (hort.  But  it  was  crowded 
with  the  mofl:  falutary  meafures.  The 
granting  a  full  relief  to  Ireland.  The 
paffing  feveral  mofl:  important  bills  of 
oeconomy  and  reformation.  The  pafs- 
ing  the  contradors  bill.  The  carrying 
into  cfFcdl:  that  moft  valuable  meafure, 
the  abolifhing  the  vote  of  cuftom-houfe 
officers  in  the  eledion  of  members  of 
parliament.  And  ladly,  'the  attempt  to 
atchieve,  that  moft  important  of  all  ob- 
jefts,  the  eftablifhment  of  an  equal  re- 
prefentation.  What  might  not  have  been 
expelled  from  their  longer  continuance 
in  office  ? 

Bat 
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But  I  will  not  confine  mvfelf  to  the 
confideration  of  their  conduct  as  a  body. 
The  characters  of  the  individuals  of  which 
they  are  compofed,  will  ftill  further  illuf- 
trate  their  true  principles,  and  furnifh  a 
flrong  additional  recommendation  of  them, 
to  every  friend  of  virtue  and  of  liberty. 
That  I  may  not  overcharge  this  part  of 
my  fubjecft,  I  will  only  mention  two  or 
three  of  their  mofh  diftinguifhed  lea- 
ders. 

The  charader  of  the  prefent  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  is  entirely  an  unique. 
Though  mixing  in  all  the  bufy  fcenes  of 
life,  though  occupying  for  many  years  a 
principal  place  in  the  political  affairs  of 
this  country,  he  has  kept  hlmfelf  u?jJpotted 
from  the  world, — The  word  of  the  elder 
Cato  was  efteemed  fo  facred  with  the  Ro- 
mans, that  it  became  a  proverb  among 
them  refpeding  things,  fo  improbable, 
that  their  trutii  could  not  be  edablifhed 
even  by  the  highefh  authority,  **  I  would 
**  not  believe  it,  though  it  were  told  mc 
**  by  Cato."     And  in  an  age  much  more 
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diffipated  ih?n  that  of  Cato,  the  inte- 
grity and  honour  of  the  noble  lord  I 
have  mentioned,  has  become  equally  pro- 
verbial. Not  bonds,  nor  deeds,  nor  all 
the  lliacklcs  of  law,  are  half  fo  much 
to  be  depended  upon  as  is  his  lightefl 
word.  He  is  deaf  to  all  the  prejudices  of 
blood  or  private  friendfliip,  and  has  no 
feelings  but  for  his  country. 

Of  the  duke  of  Portland,  I  can  fay 
the  lefs,  as  not  having  had  an  opportu- 
Dity  of  knowing  much  refpe(fling  him. 
His  candour  and  his  honour  have  never 
been  quertioned.  And  I  remember,  in 
the  debate  upon  the  celebrated  feceflion 
of  the  Rockingham  party,  upon  the  death 
of  their  leader,  to  have  heard  his  abili- 
ties particularly  vouched  in  very  flrong 
terms,  by  Mr.  chancellor  Pitt,  and  the 
prefent  lord  Sidney.  The  latter  in  par- 
ticular, though  one  of  my  lord  Shel- 
burne's  fecretaries  of  flate,  fairly  avowed 
in  fo  many  words,  that  he  fliould  have  been 
better  fatisfied  with  the  appointment  of 
bis  grace,    to  the   oilice  he   now   holds^ 

than 
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than  he  was,    with  the  noble    lord,  un-» 
der  whom  he  acred. 

The  character  of  lord  Keppel,  with 
perfons  not  attached  to  any  party,  has 
ufuallv  been  that  of  a  man  of  much  ho- 
nefly  and  fimpUcity,,  without  any  re- 
markable abilities.  It  is  a  little  extra- 
ordinary however,  that,  though  forced 
by  a  combination  of  unfavourable  circum- 
ftances  into  a  public  fpeaker,  he  is  yet, 
even  in  that  line,  very  far  from  contempt. 
His  fpeeches  are  manly,  regular,  and  to 
the  purp©fe.  His  defence  upon  his  trial 
at  Portfmouth,  in  which  he  muft  natu- 
rally be  fuppofed  to  have  had  at  leaft  a 
principal  (hare,  has,  in  my  opinion, 
much  beauty  of  compofition.  The  ad- 
verfaries  of  this  party,  though  unwilling 
to  admit  that  the  navy  was  fo  much  im- 
proved under  his  aufpices  as  was  afferted, 
have  yet,  I  believe,  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged his  particular  a(ftivity  and  dili- 
gence. 

But 
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But  I  come  to  the  great  boaft  of  his 
own  party,  and  the  principal  objed:  of 
attack  to  their  enemies,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Fox.  Men  of  formality  and  fanclity 
liave  complained  of  him  as  diliipated. 
They  do  not  pretend  however  to  aggra- 
vate their  accufation,  by  laying  to  his 
charge  any  of  the  greater  vices.  His  con- 
tempt of  money,  and  his  unbounded  ge- 
-Derofity,  are  univcrfally  confefled.  Let 
fuch  then  know,  that  dillipation,  fo  qua- 
lified, is  a  very  flight  accufation  againft 
•a  public  man,  if  indeed  it  deferves  a  fe- 
rious  confideration.  In  all  expanfive 
minds,  in  minds  formed  for  an  extenfive 
.ftao-e,  to  embrace  the  v/elfare  and  the  in- 
tereft  of  nations,  there  is  a  certain  in- 
ceiTant  a6livity,  a  principle  that  mufl  be 
employed.  Debar  them  from  their  pro- 
per field,  and  it  will  moft  inevitably  run 
out  into  cxcefles,  which  perhaps  had 
better  have  been  avoided.  But  do  thefe 
cxcrefcences,  which  only  proceed  from  the 
richnefs  and  fertility  of  the  fail,  difqua- 
lify  a  man  for  public  bufmefs  ?  Far, 
very  far  from  it.     Where  ever  was  there 
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a  marl,  who  pufhed  diHipatlon  and  de- 
bauchery to  a  greater  length,  than  my 
lord  Boh'ngbroke  ?  Ahd  yet  it  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  fay  whether  there  ever 
cxifted  a  more  induflrious,  or  an  abler 
hiinlfler.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  con- 
cluded amidfl  a  thoufand  difficulties, 
from  our  allies  abroad,  and  our  parties^ 
that  were  never  fo  much  exafperated 
againft  each  other  at  home  ^  mufl:  ever 
remain  the  monument  of  his  glory.  His 
oppofition  to  fir  Robert  Walpole  feems 
evidently  to  have  been  founded  npon  the 
mofh  generous  principles.  And  though 
the  warmth  and  ebullition  of  his  paffions 
evermore  broke  in  upon  his  happieft  at- 
tempts, yet  were  his  exertions  in  both  in- 
ftances  attended  with  the  moft  falutary 
confequences.  But  Mr.  Fox  appears  to 
me  to  pofTefs  iall  the  excellencies,  with- 
out any  any  of  the  defe6ls  of  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke.  His  paffions  have,  I  believe, 
never  been  fufpeded  of  having  embroiled 
the  affairs  of  his  party,  and  he  has  uni- 
formly retained  the  confidence  of  them 
all.     His  friendffiips  have  been  folid  and 
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unfbaken.  His  conduct  cool  and  in-* 
trepid.  The  littlenefs  of  jealoufy  never 
difcoloured  a  conception  of  his  heart* 
In  office  he  was  more  conflant  and  in- 
defatigable, than  lord  Bolingbroke  him- 
felf.  All  his  lefler  purfuits  feemed  an- 
nihilated, and  he  was  fvvailowed  up  in 
the  dire(ftion  of  public  affairs. 

He  has  been  accufed  of  ambition. 
Ambition  is  a  very  ambiguous  term.  la 
its  lowefl  fenfe,  it  fjnks  the  meanefl,  and 
degrades  the  dirtieft  of  our  race.  In  its 
higheil,  I  cannot  agree  with  thofe  who 
fl:ile  it  the  defeat  of  noble  minds.  I 
efteem  it  worthy  of  the  loudeft  com- 
mendation, and  the  mofl  affiduous  cul- 
ture. Mr.  Fox's  is  certainly  not  an  am- 
bition of  emolument.  Nobody  dreams 
it.  It  is  not  an  ambition,  that  can  be 
gratified  by  the  diftribution  of  places  and 
penfions.  This  is  a  paiTion,  that  can 
only  dwell  in  the  weakefl:  and  moft  im- 
becil  minds.  Its  neceflary  concomitants, 
are  official  inattention  and  ofcitancy. 
No.  The  ambition  of  this  hero  is  a  ge- 
ne rous^ 
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'nerous  thlrft  of  fame,  and  a  defire  of  pof- 
ielTing  the  opportunity  of  conferring  the 
inoft  laftlng  benefits  upon  his  country. 
It  is  an  inftina,  that  carries  a  man  for- 
ward into  the  field  of  fitnefs,  and  of 
Qod. 

The  vulgar,  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing  thefe   exalted  paffions,   are  apt  upon 
the  llighteft   occafions    to   fufpea,   that 
this  heroical    language  is  only  held  out 
to  them  for  a   lure,   and   that  the   moft 
illuftrious  charaders  among  us  are  really 
governed  by  paffions,   equally  incident  to 
the  meaneft  of  mankind.     Let  fach  ex- 
amine the    features  and  the    manners  of 
Mr.  Fox.     Was    that  man    made    for  a 
Jefuit  ?    Is  he  capable  of  the   dirty,    la- 
borious,  infidious  tricks  of  a  hypocrite  ? 
Js  there    not    a  certain    manlinefs  about 
him,  that  difdains  to  miQead  ?     Are   not 
candour  and  fmcerity,  bluntnefs  of  man- 
ner,  and  an  unftudied  air,   confpicuous  in 
all  he    does  ?—  I  know  not  how  far  the 
argument  may  go  with  others,   with  me, 
I  ^onfefs,  it  has  much  weight.     I  believe 
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a  man  of  fterling  genius,  incapable  of  the 
Jittlenefles  and  meannefTes,  incident  to  the 
vulgar  courtier.  What  are  the  principal 
charadleriftics  gf  genius  ?  Are  they  not 
large  views,  infinite  conceptions,  a  cer- 
tain manlinefs  and  intrepidity  of  think- 
ins:  ?  But  all  real  and  ferious  vice  ori-* 
ginates  in  felfiOi  views,  narrow  concep- 
tions, and  intelledual  cowardice.  A  man 
of  genius  may  poflibly  be  thoughtlefs, 
diffipated  and  unftudiedi  but  he  cannot 
avoid  being  conflant,  generous,  and  fin- 
cere.  The  union  of  fiifl:  rate  abilities 
with  malignity,  avarice,  and  envy,  feenis 
to  me  very  nearly  as  incredible  a  phe- 
nomenon, as  a  mermaid,  a  unicorn,  or  a 
phcenix. 

I  cannot  overcome  the  propenfity  I  feel 
to  add  Mr.  Burke  to  this  illuflrious  ca- 
talogue, though  the  name  of  this  gentle* 
man  leads  me  out  of  the  circle  of  the 
cabinet.  Mr.  Burke  raifed  himfelf  from 
an  obfcure  fituation,  by  the  greatnefs  of 
his  abilities,  and  his  unrivalled  genius. 
Never  was  diflindtion  more  nobly  earned. 

Of 
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Of  every  fpecies  of  literary  compofitlon 
he  is  equally  a  mafter.  He  excels  alike  in 
themoft  abftrufe  metaphyfical  difquifition, 
and  in  the  warmeft  and  moll:  fpirited 
painting.  His  rhetoric  is  at  once  orna- 
mented and  fublime.  His  fatire  is  polilh- 
ed  and  fevere.  His  wit  is  truly  Attic. 
Luxuriant  in  the  extreme,  his  allulions 
are  always  ftriking,  and  always  happy. 
But  to  enumerate  his  talents,  is  to  tell 
but  half  his  praife.  The  application  he 
has  made  of  them  is  infinitely  more  to  his 
honour.  He  has  devoted  himlelf  for  his 
country.  The  driell  and  mofl  laborious 
inveftigations  have  not  deterred  him. 
Among  a  thoufand  other  articles,  that 
might  be  mentioned,  his  fyRem  of  ceco^ 
jiomical  reform  mull:  for  ever  ftand  forth, 
alike  the  monument  of  his  abilities,  and 
his  patriotifm.  His  perfonal  charaifier  is 
of  the  moft  amiable  kind.  Humanity  and 
benevolence  are  ftrongly  painted  in  his 
countenance.  His  tranfa61:ions  with  lord 
Rockingham  were  in  the  highefl:  degree 
honourable  to  him.  And  the  more  they 
j;re  inveftigated,  and  •  the  better  they  are 
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underftood,  the  more  difintercAednefs   of 
virtue,  and  generous  fingularity  of  think- 
ing, will  be  found  to  have  been  exhibited 
on  both  fides. 

It  Is  necefiary  perhaps,  that  I  fliould  fay 
a  word  refpedting  the  ariilocratical  prin- 
ciples of  this  gentleman,  by  which  he  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  his  party. 
To  thefe  principles  I  profefs  myfelf  an 
enemy.  I  am  forry  they  /hould  be  en- 
tertained by  a  perfon,  for  whom,  in  every 
other  refped,  I  feel  the  highefl  venera- 
tion. But  the  views  of  that  man  mufl  be 
truly  narrow,  v/ho  will  give  up  the  cha- 
rader  of  another,  the  moment  he  differ$ 
from  him  in  any  of  his  principles.  I  am 
fure  Mr.  Burke  is  perfecftly  fincere  in  his 
perfuafion.  And  1  hope  I  have  long  fmce 
learned  not  to  quellion  the  integrity  of 
any  man,  upon  account  of  his  tenets, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  be  they 
what  they  may.  I  rejoice  however,  that 
this  gentleman  has  conne(5t^d  himfelf  with 
a  fet  of  men,  by  the  rectitude  of  whofb 
views>  I  truft,  the  ill  tendency  of  any  fuch 
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involuntary  error  will  be  efTed-ually  eoun- 
tera(fled.  In  the  mean  time  this  devi- 
ation of  Mr.  Burke  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  connexion,  has  given  occa- 
fion  to  fome  to  impute  ariftocratical  views 
to  the  whole  party  The  bell:  anfvver  to 
this,  is,  that  the  parliamenty  reform  was 
exprefly  ftipulated  by  lord  Rockingham, 
in  his  coalition  with  the  earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  as  one  of  the  principles,  upon 
which  the  Adminiftration  of  March, 
1782,    was  formed. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  confider 
my  firft  propofition  as  completely  efta- 
blidied,  that  the  Rockingham  party  was 
the  only  connexion  of  men,  by  which 
the  country  could  be  well  ferved. 

I  would  however  jufl:  obferve  one  thing 
by  the  way.  I  forfee  that  my  firft  pro- 
portion lies  open  to  a  faperficial  and 
childiQi  kind  of  ridicule.  But  in  ordcT 
to  its  operation,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  fay, 
that  the  friends  of  lord  Rockingham, 
were  perfuaded,  that  the   country  could 

not 
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fiot  be  well  ferved,  but  by  ttlemrelv^s* 
In  reality,  this  is  the  proper  and  philo- 
fophical  ftate  of  it  :  that  each  individual 
of  that  connexion  was  perfuaded,  that  the 
country  could  not  be  well  ferved  but  by 
bis  friends.  And  I  tiUft,  it  has  now  ap- 
peared, that  this  was  a  juft  and  rational 
perfuafion. 

The  next  argunient  adduced  in  con- 
formation of  my  thefis,  is,  that  they 
V/ere  not  by  themfelves  of  fufficient 
Ikength,  to  fupport  the  weight  of  ad-^ 
fniniftration.  It  is  certainly  a  melan- 
choly confideration,  that  there  fhould  not 
be  virtue  enough  left  in  a  people  to 
fupport  an  adminiftration  of  honefh  views 
and  uniform  principles,  againft  all  thd 
cabals  of  faction.  This  however,  is  in- 
controvertibly  the  cafe  v/ith  Biitain. 
The  bulk  of  her  inhabitants  are  become, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  inattentive,  and 
indifferent  to  the  condu6l  of  her  political 
affairs.  This  has  been,  at  one  time^ 
afcribed  to  their  defpair  of  the  com- 
tnonwcalth,   and    their    mortification    in 

per* 
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perceiving  a  certain  courfe  of  rrial-admi- 
niftration  perfifted  in,  in  defiance  of  the 
known  fenfe  of  the  country.     At  another 
time,  it  has  been   imputed  to  their   ex- 
perience of  thehoUownefs  of  all  our  pub- 
lic pretenders  to  patriotifm,     I  am  afraid, 
the  caufe  is   to  be  fought  in  fomething, 
more  uniform  in  it's  operation,    and   lefs 
honourable  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety, 
than  either  of  thefe.     In  a   word,  luxury 
and  dilTipation  have  every  where  loofened 
the  bands    of  political  union.     The  in- 
tereil  of  the  public  has  been  forgotten  by 
all  men  ;    and  we   have  been   taught  to 
lau-^h  at  the    principles,    by   which    the 
patriots  of  former  ages   were  induced,  to 
facrince  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  for 
the  welfare   of   their   citizens.     Provided 
the  cup  of  enjoyment  be  not  dafhed  from 
our  own  lips,  and    the  pillow    of  lloth 
torn  away  from  our  own   heads,  we  do 
not  a{k,  what  (hall  be  the  fate  of  our  li- 
berties,   our  pofterity,  and  our   country. 
Difinterefted  affedlion  feems  to  have  taken 
up  her  laft  refuge  in  a  few  choice  fpiritsy 
and  elevated  minds,    who    appear  among 

F  us. 
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US,  Kke  the  inhabitants  of  another  worI(^. 
In  the  m^an  time,  whil&the  lov/er  people 
have  been  careful  for  vons  of  thefe  things y 
they  have  been  almoft  conftantly  decided 
in  the  fenate^  not  by  a  ^iew  to  their  tn- 
triniic.  merks,  but  in  conformity  to-  t^h^e 
jarring  interefls,  and  the  inexplicable  ca- 
bals of  fadlion.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  alas  f 
what  can  unprotected  virtue  do  ?  Defti* 
tute  of  all  that  Gomelinefs  that  allures  ;^^ 
ftripped  of  that  influence  that  gives 
weight  and  conlideration  ;  and.  unikilled 
in  the  ads  of  intrigue  ? 

I ri: conformity  to  thef^  ideas,,  when  th« 
choice  of  aa  adminiftration  was  once 
again  thrown  biick  upon  the  people,  in. 
March,  1782,  we  perceive,  that  no  one 
party  found  themrdves- fufficiently  ftrong 
for  the  fupport  of  government  j  and  a 
coalition  became  neceffary  between  the 
Rockingham  connexion,,  and  a  perfon 
they  never  cordially  approved,  the  earl  of 
Shelbumie.  Even  thus  fupported,  and 
€alJed  to  the  helm,  with  perhaps  as  much 
popularity,  as  any  adminiftration  ever  en- 
joyed^ 
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ioyed,  tTiey  did  not  carry  their  mcafurc 
in  parliament  without  difficulty.  The 
inconfiderate  and  interefted  did  even 
think  proper  to  ridicule  their  imbecility  ; 
particularly  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  The 
moft  unfufpeaed  of  all  our  patriots,  Mr. 
Burke,  was  reduced  to  the  neceiiity  of 
fo  hr  contraaing  his  fyftem  of  reforai 
upon  this  account,  as  to  have  afforded  a 
handle  to  fuperficial  raillery  and  abufe. 

But  turn  we  to  the  adminiftration  that 
fucceeded  them ;  who  ftill  retained  fome 
prctenfions  to  public  fpirit  i  and  among 
whom  there  remained  feveral  individuals, 
whofe  claim  to  political  integrity  was  in- 
difputably.  Weaker  than  the  miniftry  of 
lord  Rockingham,  to  what  (hifts  were 
they  not  reduced  to  preferve  their  preca- 
rious power?  Thefeare  the  men,  who 
have  been  loudeft  in  their  cenfures  of  the 
late  coalition.  And  yet  did  not  they  form 
coalitions,  equally  extraordinary  with  that 
which  is  now  under  confideration  ?  To 
omit  the  noble  lord  who  prefided  at  the 
treafury  board,  and  to  confine  myfelf  to 

p  2  thofc 
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thofc  inftances,  which  Mr.  Fox  had  oc* 
cafion  to  mention  in  treating  my  fubjedt. 
Was  there  not  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  has  been  fevereft  in  his 
cenfures  of  lord  North,   and  the  lord  ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  who  was  his  principal 
fupporter,  and  was  for  pushing  the  Ame- 
rican  meafures,   even    to  greater  lengths, 
than  the  noble  patron  himfelf  ?  Was  there 
not  the  mafter  general  of   the  ordnance, 
who  has  ever  gone  farthed  in  his  view  of 
political   reform,     and    declaimed    mod: 
warmly  againfl  fecret  influence;   and  the 
lord    chancellor,     the    moft    determined 
enemy  of  reform,  and  who  has  been  fup- 
pofed  the  principal  vehicle  of  that  influ- 
ence ?   Laftly,  was  there  not,  in  the  fame 
manner,    the  fecretary  of  ftate    for   the 
home   department,    who   was    moft    un- 
wearied   in    his    inve(ftives  againfl    lord 
Bute;  and  the  right  honourable  Mr.  Jen- 
kinfon,  who  has  been  confidered  by  the 
believers  in    the  invifible  power  of  that 
nobleman,  as  the  chief  inftrument  of  his 


defigns. 
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With  thefe  examples  of  the  necefhty 
of  powerful  fupport  2nd  exteniive  com- 
bination, what  mode  of  condu6l  was  it, 
that  it  was  moft  natural,  moft  virtuous, 
and  moft  wife,  for  the  Rockingham  con- 
nexion to  adopt  ?  I  confefs,  1  can  per- 
ceive none  more  obvious,  or  more  jufl:, 
than  that  which  they  actually  adopted,  a 
jundlio!)  with  the  noble  commoner  in  the 
blue  ribbon.  At  lead,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  I  trufi:,  thus  much  is  evident 
beyond  control,- that  they  had  juft  reafon 
to  confider  themfelves  abflradledly,  as  too 
weak  for  the  fupport  of  government. 

Still  further  to  flrengthen  my  argu- 
ment, I  affirm,  in  the  third  place,  that 
they  were  not  the  men,  whofe  fervices 
were  likely  to  be  called  for  by  the  Sove- 
reign. I  believe,  that  this  proportion 
will  not  be  thought  to  ftand  in  need  of 
any  very  abftrufe  train  of  reafoning  to 
fupport  it.  The  late  events  refpe(Sling  it 
have  been,  inftead  of  a  thoufand  argu- 
ments. From  an  apprehenfion,  probably, 
of  the  uncouitierlinefs  of  their  temper, 

and 
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and    thciF     inflexible    attachment    to   a 
fyfleni ;    it    feems    to   appear    by    thofe 
events,  that  the  fovereign  had  contraded 
a  fort  of  backwardnefs  to  admit  them  in- 
to his  councils,   which  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
was  only  temporary.      It  was  however 
fuch,     as,    without  any   other   apparent 
caufe  to  cooperate  with  it,   alone  fufficed 
to  delay  the  forming  an  admlniftration  for 
fix  weeks,   in  a  moft  delicate  and  critical 
jundiure.     Even  the  union  of  that  noble 
perfon,  who  had  been  confidered  as  his 
majefty's  favourite  mini{ler,   did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  enough  to  fubdue   the  averfe-. 
nefs.     However  then  we  may  hope,   that 
untainted  virtue   and    fuperior    abilities, 
v/hen  more  intimately  known,  may  be 
found  calculated  to  furmount  prejudices 
and  conciliate  affedlion  ;  it  feems  but  too 
evident,    that    in    the   critical   moment, 
thofe  men,   by  whom  alone  we  have  en- 
deavoured   to  prove,    that    the    country 
could  be  well  ferved,  would  not  volun- 
tarily have  been  thought  on. 

But 
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But  It  does  not  Teem  to  have  been 
enough  confidered,  at  what  time  the 
coalition  was  made.  The  Rockingham 
connexion,  along  with  thoufands  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  who  were  cnconnedted 
with  any  party,  were  induced,  fron>  the 
purefl  views,  to  dilapprove  of  the  late 
treaty  of  peace.  The  voting  with  the 
friends  of  lord  North  upon  that  queftion, 
was  a  matter  purely  incidental.  By  that 
vote  however,  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
commons  houfe  of  parliament  was  in- 
cluded, the  adminiflration  of  lord  Shel- 
burne  was  difiblved.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  diffolution  was  really  efiecled,  that 
the  coalition  took  place.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  fomething  was  neceflary  to  be  done. 
The  nation  was  aftually  without  a  mini- 
i\ry.  It  was  a  erifis  that  did  not  admit 
of  hefitation  and  delay.  The  country 
muil:,  if  a  fyflem  of  delay  had  been  adopt- 
ed, have  immediately  been  thrown  back 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  men,  from  whooi 
it  had  been  fo  laborioufly  forced  fcarcc 
twelve  months  before ;  or  it  muft  have 
been  committed  to  the  conduct  of  per- 

fons 
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ions  even  lefs  propitious  to  the  caufd  of 
liberty,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people^ 
A  fituation,  like  this,  called  for  a  firm 
and  manlv  conduit.  It  was  no  longer  a 
time  to  ftoop  to  the  yoke  of  prejudice* 
It  was  a  time,  to  burft  forth  into  untrod- 
den paths  J  to  lofe  fight  of  the  hefitating 
and  timid  ;  and  generoufly  to  adventure 
upon  a  flep,  that  Oiould  rather  have  irt 
view  fubftantial  fervice,  than  momentary 
applaufe ;  and  (hould  appeal  from  the 
iliort-fighted  decilion  of  fyftematic  pru- 
dence, to  the  tribunal  of  fads,  and  the 
judgment  of  poflerity* 

But  why  did  I  talk  of  the  tribunal  of 
fads  ?  Events  are  not  within  the  difpoli- 
of  human  power.  *'  'Tis  not  in  mortals 
**  to  command  fuccefs."  And  the  cha- 
racters of  wifdom  and  virtue,  are  therefore 
very  properly  conlidered  by  all  men,  who 
pretend  to  fober  refledion,  as  indepen- 
dent o^  it.  if  then,  as  I  firmly  believe, 
the  coalition  was  founded  in  the  wifeft 
and  moft  generous  views,  the  man,  that 
values  himfclf  upon  his  rational  nature, 

will 
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Vi,'ill  not  wait  for  the  event.  He  will 
immediately  and  peremptorily  decide 
ir;  its  favour.  Though  it  (hould  be 
annihilated  to-morrow ;  though  it  had 
been  originally  fruftrated  in  its  views, 
rcfpecting  the  continuation  of  a  miniflry; 
he  would  not  hefttate  to  pronounce,  that 
it  was  formed  in  the  moll  expanfive  and 
long-fighted  policy,  in  the  nobleft  and 
moft  prudent  daring,  in  the  warmeft  ge^ 
nerofity,  and  the  trueft  patrictifm. 

5.  But  it  v/ill  be  faid,  a  coalition  of  par- 
ties may  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  in  many 
cafes  proper  and  wife ;  but  a  coalition  be- 
tween parties  who  h^ve  long  treated  each 
other  with  the  extremeft  rancour,  appears 
a  fpecies  of  copdudt,  abhorrent  to  the  un- 
adulterated judgment,  and  all  the  native 
prepolTeflions  of  mankind.  It  plucks  away 
the  very  root  of  unfufpei^ling  confidence, 
and  can  be  produdive  of  nothing,  but 
a^iarchy  and  confulion. 

In  anfwer  to  this  argument,  I  will  not 

^ite  the  happy  effects  of  the  coahtion  be- 

G  twee  a 
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tween  parties  juft  as  oppoGte,  by  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  introduced  into  office  in  the 
clofe  of  a  former  reign.  Still  lefs  will  I' 
cite  the  coalition  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne, 
with  feveral  leaders  of  the  Bedford  con- 
nexion, and  others,  whofe  principles  were 
at  leaft  as  inimical  to  the  popular  cauf^, 
and  the  parliamentary  reform,  as  thofe  of 
Lord  North  ;  and  the  known  readinefs  of 
him  and  his  friends  to  have  formed  a 
junction  with  the  whole  of  that  con- 
nexion. I  need  not  even  hint  at  the  pro- 
bability there  exifts,  that  the  noble  lord 
then  in  adminiftration,  would  have  been 
happy  to  have  formed  the  very  coalition 
himfelf,  which  he  is  willing  we  fhould 
fo  much  reprobate  in  another.  I  need 
not  mention  the  fufpicions,  that  naturally 
fuggefted  themfelves  upon  the  invincible 
lilence  of  his  party,  refpeding  the  mal- 
adminiftration  of  lord  North,  for  fo  long 
a  time  -,  and  their  bringing  forward  the 
lingular  charge  of  fifty  unaccounted  mil- 
lions at  the  very  moment  that  the  coa- 
lition was  completed.  I  (hould  be  forry 
to  have  it  fuppofed,  that  the  connexion 

I  am 
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I  am  defending,  ever  took  an  example 
from  the  late  premier,  for  one  article  of 
their  condud.  And  I  think  the  mode  of 
vindicating  them,  not  from  temporary 
examples,  but  from  eternal  reafon,  as  it 
is  in  itfelf  mofh  ftriking  and  mod  ho- 
nourable, fo  is  it  not  a  whit  lefs  eafy  and 
obvious. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,  in  the  firfl 
place,     that   there   was    no   other    con- 
nexion, fufHciently  unqueftionable  in  their 
fmcerity,    and  of  fufficient  weight  in  the 
fenate,    with  which  to  form  a  coalition. 
The  Bedford  party,  had  they  even  been 
willing  to  have  taken  this  ftep  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  friends  of  lord  Rocking- 
ham,  were  already  ftripped   of  fome  of 
their  principal  and  ableft  members,  by 
the  arts  of  lord  Shelburne.  Whether  thefe 
ought  to  be  confidered  in  found  reafon,   as 
more  or  lefs  obnoxious  than  lord  North, 
I  will  not  take  upon    me   to  determine* 
Certain  I  am,  that  the  Scottifh  connexion 
were,    of  all  others,  the  moft  fufpicious 
in   themfelves,  and   the  moil  odious  to 
G  z  the 
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the  people.  The  only  choice  then  that 
remained,  was  that  which  was  made.  The 
only  fuhje(5t  for  deliberation,  was,  whe- 
ther this  choice  were  more  or  lefs  laud- 
able than,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defert^ 
ing  entirely  the  intcrefts  of  their  country^ 
and  leaving  the  VefTel  of  the  flate  to  the 
mercy  of  the  winds. 

Secondly,  I  would  obfefve  that  the 
pHncipal  groiind  of  difpute  between  lord 
North  and  his  prefent  colleagues  in  ad- 
mini  ftration,  was  done  away  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  American  war*  An  im- 
peachment of  the  noble  lord  for  his  paft 
errors  was  perfecftly  out  of  the  queftion. 
No  one  was  mad  enough  to  expedl  it.  A 
Vein  of  public  fplrit,  diffufing  itfelf  among 
all  ranks  of  fociety,  is  the  indifpenfible 
concomitant  of  impeachments  and  attain* 
der.  And  fuch  a  temper,  I  apprehend, 
will  not  be  fufpedled  to  be  charaderif- 
tic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But 
were  it  otherwife,  the  Rockingham  con- 
nexion certainly  never  flood  in  the  way 
of  an  impeachment,  had  it  been  medi- 
tated. 
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tated.  And,  exclufive  of  this  queftion,  I 
know  of  no  objedion,  that  applies  parti- 
cular to  the  noble  lord,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  any  of  the  other  parties  into  which 
we  are  divided. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  terms   upon 

which  the  coalition  was  made,  form  a  mofl 

important     article     of    confideration     in 

eftimating  its  merits.     They  are  generally 

underftood  to  have  been  thcfe  two  ;  that 

the  Rockingham  connexion  (hould  at  all 

times  have  a  majority  in  the  cabinet;  and 

that  lord  North  fhould  be  be  removed  to 

that    **  hofpital    of  incurables,"    as   lord 

Chefterfield  has  fliled   it,      the  houfe  of 

lords.     Surely  thefe  articles  are  the  hap - 

picffc    that   could  have  been  conceived  for 

preferving  the  power  of  adminiftration,  as 

much  as  may  be,  with  the  friends  of  the 

people.    Places,  merely  of  emolument  and 

magnificence,    m.uft    be    beftowed  fome- 

where.     Where  then  can  they  be  more 

properly    lodged,    than  in  the   hands  of 

thofe  who  are  beft  able  to  fupport  a  liberal 

and  virtuous  adminiftration  ? 

I  beg 
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I  beo-  leave  to  add  once  more,  in  the 
fourth  place,  that,  whatever  the  demerits 
of  lord  North  as  a  minifter  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been,  he  is  perhaps,  in  a 
thoufand  other  refpeds,  the  fitted  man  in 
the  v^'orld  to  occupy  the  fecond  place  in 
a  juncflion  of  this  fort.  The  union  of  the 
Rockingham  connexion  with  the  earl  of 
Shelburne  lafl  year,  was,  I  will  admit,  lefs 
calculated  to  excite  popular  aftoniQiment, 
and  popular  difapprobation,  than  the  pre- 
fent.  In  the  eye  of  cool  reafon  and  fober 
forefight,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  it  was 
much  lefs  wife  and  commendable.  Lord 
Shelburne,  though  he  has  been  able  to  win 
over  the  good  opinion  of  feveral,  under  the 
notion  of  his  being  a  friend  of  liberty,  is 
really,  in  many  refpecls,  flifBy  ariflocrati- 
cal,  or  highly  monarchical.  Lord  Shel- 
burne is  a  man  of  infatiable  ambition,  and 
who  purfues  the  ends  of  that  ambition  by 
ways  the  moft  complex  and  infidious. 
The  creed  of  lord  North,  whatever  it  may 
be,  upon  general  political  queflions,  is 
confident  and  intelligible.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  believe  him  to  be  ambitious. 
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It  is  not  poffiblc,  with  his  indolent  mi 
eafy  temper,  that  he  Ihould  be  very  fuf- 
ceptible  to  fo  reftlefs  a  paffion.  In  tha 
heroical  fenfe  of  that  word,  he  fits  loofe 
to  fame.  He  is  undoubtedly  delirous,  by 
all  the  methods  that  appear  to  him  ho- 
nourable and  juft,  to  enrich  and  elevate  his 
family.  He  wiihes  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  oblige  and  to  ferve  his  friends.  But  I 
am  exceedingly  miftaken,  if  he  entered  into 
the  prefent  alliance  from  views  of  autho- 
rity and  power.  Upon  the  conditions  I 
have  mentioned,  it  was  a  fcheme,  conge- 
nial only  to  a  man  of  a  dark  and  plotting 
temper.  But  the  temper  of  lord  North  is 
in  the  highefl  degree  candid,  open  and 
undifguifed.  Eafy  at  home  upon  every 
occafion,  there  is  not  a  circle  in  the  world 
to  which  his  prefence  would  not  be  an 
addition.  It  is  calculated  to  infpire  un- 
conftraint  and  confidence  into  every  breafti 
Simple  and  amiable  is  the  juft  defcrip- 
tion  of  his  charader  in  every  domeftie 
relation  j  conftant  and  unreferved  in  his 
connexions  of  friendship.  The  very  ver- 
feiility  and  pliablenefs,  fo  loudly  con- 
demned 
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dcmned  in  his  former  iituation,  is  now 

an  additional   recommendation.  Is   this 

the  man,  for  whofe  intrigues  and  confpi- 
racies  we  are  bid  to  tremble  ? 

Another  charge  that  has  been  urged 
againft  the  coalition,  is,  that  it  was  a  flep 
that  didatcd  to  the  fovereign,  and  exclud- 
ed all,  but  one  particular  fet  of  men, 
from  the  national  councils.  The  firft 
part  of  this  charge  is  fomewhat  delicate 
ifl  its  nature.  I  {hall  only  fay  refpeding 
it,  that,  if,  as  wc  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  there  were  but  one  connexion,  by 
which  the  bufinefs  of  adminiftration  could 
be  happily  diicharged,  the  friend  of  li- 
berty, rejoicing  in  the  aufpicious  event, 
will  not  be  very  inquiiitive  in  refpedl  to 
the  etiquette,  with  which  they  were  in- 
troduced into  the  government.  In  the 
mean  time,  far  from  intending  an  exclu-» 
fion,  they  declared  publicly,  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  receive  into  their  body 
any  man  of  known  integrity  and  abilities, 
from  whatever  party  he  came.  The  de- 
claration has  never  been  contradi(5ted»-^ 

Strangers 
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Strangers  to  the  remoteft  idea  of  prorcrip- 
tion,  they  eredted  a  fortrefs,  where  every 
Virtue,  and  every  excellence  niight  find  a 
place. 

The  only  remaining  obje(ftion  to  the 
coalition  that  I  know  of,  that  it  (hocks 
eftabli{l:ied  opinions,  is  not,  I  think,  in 
itfelf,  calculated  to  have  much  weight, 
and  has,  perhaps,  been  fufficiently  ani- 
madverted upon,  as  we  went  along,  in 
what  has  been  already  faid.  The  proper 
queftion  is,  was  it  a  necefTary  ftep  ?  Was 
there  any  other  way,  by  which  the  coun* 
try  could  be  redeemed  ?  If  a  fatisfadory 
anfwer  has  been  furnilhed  to  thefe  en- 
quiries, the  inevitable  Conclufion  in  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  more  it  (hocked  efta- 
blifhed  opinions,  and  the  more  intellec- 
tual nerve  it  demanded,  the  more  merit 
did  it  polTefs,  and  the  louder  applaufe  is 
its  due. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  countrymen,  upon  reflection, 
have  difapproved   this    tneafure.      I   am 
H  happy 
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happy  to  perceive,  that  (o  much  of  that 
good  fenfe  and  manly  thinking  in  public 
queftions,  that  has  for  ages  been  confider- 
ed  as  the  chara<fleri(lic  quality  of  Engliih- 
men,  is  ftill  left  among  us.  There  caa 
be  nothing  more  honourable  than  this. — 
By  it  our  commonalty,  though  unable  in- 
deed to  foreflal  the  hero  and  the  man  of 
genius  in  his  fchemes,  do  yet,  if  I  may- 
be allowed  the  expreffion,  tread  upon  his 
heels,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  him  in 
all  his  views,  and  to  glow  with  all  his 
fentiments. 

Senfible  however,  that  in  the  firfl  blufh 
of  fuch  a  fcheme,  its  enemies  muft  ne- 
ccfiarily  find  their  advantage  in  entrench- 
ing themfelves  behind  thofe  prejudices, 
that  could  not  be  eradicated  in  a  moment, 
I  v^as  willing  to  wait  for  the  hour  of 
calmnefs  .and  deliberation.  I  refolved 
cooly  to  let  the  firfl  gufl:  of  prepolTefllon 
blow  over,  and  the  fpring  tide  of  cenfure 
exhauft  itfelf.  I  believed,  that  fuch  a 
caufe   demanded  only  a  fair  and  candid 

hearing. 
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hearing.  I  have  endeavoured  to  dlfcharge 
my  part  in  obtaining  for  it  fuch  a  hear- 
ing. And  I  muil;  leave  the  reft  to  my 
readers. 

Among  thefe  there  probably  will  be 
fome,  who,  ftruck  with  the  force  of  the  ar- 
guments I  have  adduced  on  the  one  hand, 
and  entangled  in  their  favourite  prejudices 
on  the  other,  will  remain  in  a  kind  of 
fufpence;  afhamed  to  retrafl  their  former 
opinions,  but  too  honeft  to  deny  all 
weight  and  conllderation  to  thofe  I  have 
defended.  To  thefe  I  have  one  word  to 
fay,  and  with  that  one  word  I  will  con- 
clude. I  will  fuppofe  you  to  confefs,  that 
appearances,  excUifive  of  the  controverted 
ftep,  are  in  a  thoufand  inftances  favour- 
able to  the  new  miniftcrs.  Thev  have 
made  the  ftrongeft  profeffions,  and  the 
largeft  proa:jifes  of  attachment  to  the  ge-, 
neral  caufe.  To  profeflions  and  proniifes 
I  do  not  wi(h  you  to  truft.  I  fljould  bluili 
%o  revive  the  odious  and  exploded  maxim, 
pot  men,  but  meafures.  If  you  cannot  place- 
H   ?  fpms 
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iome  confidence  in  the  prefent  adminiftra- 
tion,  ladvife  you,  as  honed  men,  to  do  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  drive  them  from 
the  hehn.  But  you  will  hardly  deny,  that 
all  their  former  conciudl;  has  afforded  rea- 
sons for  confidence.  You  are  ready  to  a4^ 
roit,  that,  in  no  inftance,  but  one,  have 
they  committed  their  charaders.  In  tha^ 
one  inftance,  they  have  niuch  to  fay  for 
themfelves,  and  it  appears,  at  lead,  very 
poflible,  that  they  may  have  been  adled 
in  it,  by  virtuous  and  generous  princi- 
ples, even  though  we  (hould  fuppofe  thern 
miftaken.  Remember  then,  that  popu- 
larity and  fame  are  the  very  nutriment  of 
virtue.  A  third  for  fame  is  not  a  weak- 
nefs.  It  is  **  the  noble  mind's  diftin- 
guifhing  perfection."  If  then  you  would 
bind  adminidration  by  tenfold  tics  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  do  not  withdraw  fron;i 
them  your  approbation  till  they  have 
forfeited  it,  by  betraying,  in  one  plain  and 
palpable  indance,  the  principles  upon 
which  they  have  formerly  aded.  1  believe 
they  need  no  new  bonds,  but  are  un- 
changeably 
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changeably  fixed  in  the  generoul  fyflem, 
with  which  they  commenced.  But  thus 
much  is  certain.  If  any  thing  can  detach 
them  from  this  glorious  caufe;  if  any  thing 
can  cool  their  ardour  for  the  common 
weal,  there  is  nothing  that  has  half  Co 
great  a  tendency  to  effe^fl  this,  as  un-^ 
merited  obloquy  and  difgrace. 
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